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huge outside chimney, close beside a dull road. The 
title says this is a hill, but the picture gives no hint 
of the enchantment of distance as seen from hill-tops. 
There is no buoyancy of elastic atmosphere, no thrust 
or shimmer or breath of golden light, no poetry of 
filmy shadow. Elizabeth Bonsall sends " A Pleasant 
Thought" and an unmeaning, chalky little canvas repre- 
senting a Chinese doll hanging to a bottle of Chartreuse 
or Benedictine, and called "How can I Leave Thee?" 
The first canvas could not be better named. It rep- 
resents a three-quarter figure of a gentle Quakeress in 
white kerchief and gray dress, and with close-capped 
head, bent over her knitting. The face is not smiling 
but the " pleasant thought" shows itself in soft and subtle 
modelling of fair, plump cheek, chin and mouth. " A 
Forced Pose," by Frances Throop, a pouting child in a 
high chair, is a very clever sketch, simple enough in its 
aim, but well thrown up, and not "womanish." " Chrys- 
a n t hemums," 
by Alice Buell, 
are true chrys- 
ant hemums, 
vigorously 
painted. Ag- 
nes Abbott 
has a " Sketch 
from Nature, 
Westchester 
County," a 
clump of trees, 
a corn-crib on 
stilts and , the 
rear corner of 
a farm-house. 
The color is 
neat, bright 
and clear, the 
atmosphere 
crystalline ; the 
technique is 
precise and 
well regulated, 
the sky floating 
and airy, the 
landscape al- 
most as shad- 
owless as one 
of Benjamin 
Constant's 
Oriental 
scenes. It is 
good work, 
but not imag- 
inative. Jennie 
Brownscombe, 
Philadelphia, 
sends " Apple 
Blossoms" and 
" A Brittany 
Study," the 
latter a dull, 
cold vista of 
the stone walls 
of a provincial 
cul de sac, 
broken only 
J?y one round 
door, one 
square one 
and a painted 
window and 

gable. One cannot help these mathematical architec- 
tural observations in regarding the canvas ; there is 
really nothing else to do. The study of " Apple Blos- 
soms" is an excellent and refined rendering of well-bred 
and delicate blossoms following the line of the branch 
with the regularity of figures upon Parthenaic frieze ! 
In every respect they are the very antithesis of " Apple 
Blossoms" by Medora Hubbell, Stratford, Conn., which 
are as large, loose and dashing as honeysuckle clusters, 
and with as little deference to their parent branch. 
They are as free and flowing as the others are neat and 
compact; their color is cold — as apple blossoms in 
masses are in fact. Ellen K. Baker sends from Paris a 
flat head called " La Bohemienne" and a large canvas 
of two figures called " Mutiny," a chubby and very 
French baby refusing its drink offered by a very purple- 
complexioned young girl. Helen M. Knolton, Boston, 
sends a head called " Pansy," not particularly attractive, 



and perhaps receiving its title because of the dark 
golden face surmounting a dull purple dress. Phebe 
Nott has an interesting interior view of Anne Hatha- 
way 's Shottery cottage. Sarah Dodson sends a girl's 
head, hat shadows under wide hat brim, but virile, as 
Miss Dodson 's Luminais-taught work always is. Blanche 
Dillaye, Philadelphia, has a " Thank you, Ma'am," a steep 
red brown road rushing straight down upon the spec- 
tator. Lida Scott has " A Catskill Acquaintance," in 
almost monochromatic reddish brown, a character sketch, 
with strong light on a profile surmounted by a tipped- 
back shocking old hat, reminding one of the disdain for 
beauty, the fondness for "types," and the swashing 
brush-work affected by the leading women students of 
the famous atelier des dames in the Boulevard Clichy. 
Clara Lobeck has a very " sheepish-looking" sheep, 
painted as if from a model in wood, and there are 
" Roses" good and bad, big and little — roses of muslin 
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and roses of wax, roses of paper and roses of tin, fat 
roses and thin roses, roses, roses, ROSES ! 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 



SOME POSSIBLE EXHIBITIONS. 



A YEAR ago the scanty facilities of this city forbade any 
new departure in exhibitions ; indeed, until the present 
season the regular art organizations have been hard 
pressed for adequate space. Now that the American 
Art Association offers four more than satisfactory galler- 
ies, this obstacle no longer exists. The generous spirit 
shown by the proprietors of these galleries seems to 
promise their co-operation with others in exhibitions 
which would broaden our knowledge of art in one way 
or another, even though these exhibitions might fail 
to be pecuniarily profitable. When have we had any 



worthy presentation of sculpture ? The few busts, stat- 
uettes and reliefs crowded into obscure corners of the 
Academy from year to year are usually beneath notice, 
because our best men are unrepresented. They are well 
aware that the Academy offers no chance for the fitting 
exhibition of sculpture. Even the delightful work shown 
at the exhibitions of the Society of American Artists dur- 
ing the last four or five years has, of necessity, appeared at 
a disadvantage. I have in mind an exhibition to consist 
only of sculpture, in which Messrs. St. Gaudens and 
Warner, and such others as have proved their merits, shall 
be fully represented, with the proviso that every example 
shall be so placed as to be properly and favorably seen. 
Of course, the sphere of such an exhibition might be in- 
definitely extended. Public statues and monuments of 
various kinds are springing up like mushrooms through- 
out the land, and the announcement of an exhibition of 
sculpture might flood the galleries with sketches for all 

sorts of public 
works. But 
many of them 
might be 
quickly weed- 
ed out, as hav- 
ing nothing 
whatever to do 
with art. A 
co mp etent 
jury of admis- 
sions would 
have their 
greatest trou- 
ble in finding 
enough that 
was worth 
showing. For 
the collection, 
however small 
it might be, 
should be 
given such a 
character that 
one, after see- 
ing it, might 
walk among 
the bronze and 
stone mons- 
trosities in our 
parks without 
wholly de- 
spairing of 
American 
sculpture. 
What is neces- 
sary for the 
exhibition? 
First, a place 
to exhibit 
properly. 
That, I think, 
we have. Sec- 
ondly, the co- 
operation of 
artists. I do 
not believe 
that our sculp- 
tors, if they 
were insured 
resp ec t f ul 
treatment, 
would decline 
to send available busts and bas-reliefs, or at least casts, 
and sketches of their more important works. 

Then comes the question of labor and money. Who 
would do the work, and who would pay the necessary ex- 
penses ? This, I confess, I cannot answer. Can any of 
our amateurs promise volunteers ? If we possessed such 
an organization as the Boston Art Club, with member- 
ship limited strictly to artists and amateurs, we might ex- 
pect it to indulge in such luxuries as this. As it is, I can 
only speak tentatively,, throwing out my suggestions in 
the hope that one or two may fall on fruitful ground. 

I should like to see a collection adequately represent- 
ing American wood-engraving. If Mr. Linton were able 
to give the matter his personal attention, it would be in- 
teresting to place side by side modern engravings chosen 
by him to illustrate his beliefs and engravings selected 
by Messrs. Drake and Fraser, of The Century art depart- 
ment. So much has been said of engraving in " pure line" 
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and of " imitative" engraving, that I think people who care dents of 
a straw for the reproductive arts would enjoy an oppor- a report 
tunity like this for direct comparison, in 
the presence, if possible, of the originals. 
Well-chosen examples could demonstrate 
that growth in our wood-engraving which 
those who have paid no particular attention 
to the subject accept merely as an article of 
faith. This exhibition would be interest- 
ing, and it would certainly have an educa- 
tional value, although the " receipts at the 
door" might not pay the expenses. But if 
the American Art Galleries were chosen as 
the place of exhibition, there is always the 
opportunity of modestly occupying but one 
gallery with the exhibition of this nature, 
in connection with some more popular dis- 
play. Wood-engraving suggests other forms 
of reproduction. In this day of universal 
picture-making, it might be well to exhibit 
examples of the various processes in favor 
for books and periodicals, the examples, if 
possible, to reproduce the same subjects, 
and to be accompanied by brief explana- 
tory text. Thereby some little popular 
knowledge might be diffused, and the acute 
critic aided in distinguishing a wood-en- 
graving from a photo-engraving. 

An army of young enthusiasts descend 
upon this city every autumn for the purpose 
of studying art. What do they do ? That 
portion of the public which follows the 
work of our full-fledged artists ought cer- 
tainly to feel some interest in the achieve- 
ments and potentialities of the young stu- 
dents who will be their successors. A very 
small number, comparatively, show any 
active interest in the little exhibitions at 
the Art League, the Academy and the 
Copper Union. But suppose these schools 
combine for an annual exhibition of the 
best work of their students. Such a repre- 
sentative showing would, I think, prove both suggestive sensible 
and interesting. Let the students in each school un- to learn 



the industrial arts could be induced to make 
of themselves. The city must contain enough 
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young people who have turned from pure art 
designing for wall papers and carpets, metal 



American embroideries, which formed no unimportant 
feature of the Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibition, seems to 
promise even a popular success for an 
exhibition of American embroideries in 
original designs upon American stuffs. 
The article last month in The Art Amateur 
upon the work of the Associated Artists 
may be taken as evidence, were more need- 
ed, that none could arrange such an exhi- 
bition more fitly than "the accomplished 
little band of gentlewomen" who compose 
this association. Whether their varied 
cares would permit an undertaking of this 
kind, I do not know. But if the exhibition 
were held, I am sure the public would be 
the gainers. 

It is often hinted^ that the less said re- 
garding the past of American art, the bet- 
ter. We are young, of course — we have 
very little of a past in art, to be sure — 
and yet it is well to recognize the fact that 
American artists have been painting pict- 
ures for over a hundred years, and during 
all that time there have been men painting 
with as much sincerity, whatever be said of 
other qualities, as the men of the present 
day. Some latter-day amateurs, I notice, 
look upon the works of Kensett and Gray 
at the Metropolitan Museum as represent- 
ing the remotest past of American art, and 
there are exhibition-goers of to-day who 
would be puzzled to tell whether Copley 
and Stuart were or were not native Amer- 
icans. Within my knowledge we have had 
no adequate historical exhibition of Amer- 
ican art, and yet a dozen different institu- 
tions, only a short distance apart, contain 
paintings which, properly grouped, would 
illustrate the history of our art. In the 
Redwood Library, at Newport — a place 
associated with memories of Stuart and 
Malbone — is at least one portrait by the 
Quaker painter, Robert Feke, who is commonly regard- 
ed as the first native American artist. Copley and West 
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derstand that only their best efforts would be considered work, wood-carving, or what not, to furnish forth a were born in 1737 and 1738, Stuart and Trumbull in 
for admission to the exhibition, and the prospect of the respectable showing of proficiency. i756,Vanderlynin 1776, Allstonin 1779, Malbone in 1775, 

honor would act as a profitable stimulus. Perhaps stu- The conspicuous attention accorded the collection of the elder Peale in 1741, and Rembrandt Peale in 1778. 
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Sully, of course, was born in England. Such institu- 
tions as the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Lenox Library, arid the Historical Society in New York, 
and the Boston Athenaeum fortunately contain some 
works by which our earliest painters would have wished 
to be remembered. In the Memorial Hall of Harvard 
College hang fourteen examples of Copley, with others 
- by Stuart and Trumbull ; and Harvard is by no means 
the only college owning representative pictures by Amer- 
ican artists of the last century. Many such works are 
cherished by private owners in Boston, Cambridge, New- 
port and New York. Others are in the possession of 
public or private institutions, where the opportunities 
for inspection are limited. In every case, year after year 
passes by, and these pictures are seen by only a com- 
paratively small portion of that public which is inter- 
ested in art. Out of all this abundance, now accessible 
only in part, is it not possible to gather a representa^ 
tive historical collection for exhibition here in New 
York, the conceded art centre of the country ? 

As to the illustrations of American art in the pres- 
ent century, there would obviously be room for much 
difference of opinions and for much judicious sifting. 
But I think no one would deny a representation to the 
three forerunners of our landscape art — Cole, Doughty 
and Durand — or to examples of Inman, Elliott, Baker, 
Ingham, Harding, Mount, Healy, Staigg and William 
Page, although I have not intended to mention 
living artists. Yet a collection of this nature, to be 
complete, must include some works by living painters, 
and must recognize emphatically the new influences in 
our art which began to be felt in the early seventies. 

If only the works of dead artists were admitted, we 
should have a temporary American Louvre for the first 
time, and by the admission of paintings by living men 
we might consider the exhibition as representing for a 
season an American Luxembourg and Louvre in one. 
Considerations of space would require close limitations — 
probably a division into two collections. Better this than 
nothing. It is not flattering to hear foreign visitors 
vainly asking for a gallery where they may find a repre- 
sentation of American achievements in art. There is no 
reason to expect Government appropriations for an 
American Louvre in New York, and it remains for indi- 
viduals to consider whether it would not be worth while 
to bring together for a little time one representative* 
historical collection. J. R. W. Hitchcock. 
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A SCREEN for a studio window, which will be at once 
handsome and effective, can be made by stretching an 
Oriental rug across the lower portion. This concen- 
trates the light in the upper part, where it belongs, and 
gives a rich setting to the otherwise blank window space. 
In rooms where you need all the light you can get, white 
curtains are very useful ; but for a studio a rug screen is 
the best device yet contrived. A couple of screw eyes 
in the window frames, a stout copper wire and a few 
rings pinned to your rug with safety pins are needed. 

* * 
* 

For suggestions in ornament and decoration there is 
nothing better than nature.^ There is more true decora- 
tive suggestion in a thicket of wayside weeds than in a 
shelf of text books. The strength of the Japanese— 
who are, by all odds, for pure feeling, the greatest deco- 
rative designers in the world — is in their constant refer- 
ence to nature. They find her a never-failing well- 
spring of inspiration, and so will any one who goes to 
her with his eyes open. 

The. study of drapery is so useful and so easily pros- 
ecuted, that no one is to be excused for neglecting it. 
Your curtains and portieres, a dress thrown over a chair, 
the cover dragging from your table, afford excellent 
opportunities. Drapery, like still life, is always before 
you ; and while the latter is specially useful in promoting 
proficiency in arrangement, the former affords precious 
lessons in line and light and shade. For the study of 
textures and color there are few better exercises than 
painting drapery. 

* 

The lightest spot in the heavens, in nature, is always 
lighter than any objects in the world beneath. No white 
in nature is ever as luminous as the light in the sky. 
Effects may be forced by ignoring this fact, but they will 



always be at the expense of the picture ; for the moment 
you create a light more brilliant than that of the sky, 
you deaden it and rob it of air. Objects in the fore- 
ground of a picture appear lighter than the sky some- 
times, but that is because they are contrasted with darker 
planes or masses, which heighten their relief without 
increasing their intrinsic brightness. In painting from 
nature, remember that the sky is a luminous space, with 
light within it, while all mundane substances are more 
or less substantial, and receive light only on their sur- 
faces, and consequently cannot be more brilliant than 
that which gives the light to them. 

* * 
* 

Common writing ink can be transformed into rich, 
black drawing ink by dissolving sugar in it. But the 
line made with this compound is sticky as well as brill- 
iant, and rubs so easily that no drawing made with it 
should remain uhframed if worth keeping at all. 

* * 
* 

The best cleansing preparation for oil pictures is soft- 
soap and warm water. But no picture should be washed 
until it is at least two years old. 

* * 
* 

The best way to preserve water-colors you do not 
care to frame is to mount them on boards of uniform 
size and keep them in a special portfolio. Such a port- 
folio will interest your friends, if not you. 

* 

Never give away a sketch because you do not con- 
sider it worth keeping. If it is not worth keeping you 
should destroy it, for it will bring you only discredit. 
There is a famous ' painter in this city who has spent 
hundreds of dollars buying up a lot of his early draw- 
ings, sold at an auction by accident, and of which he is 
now ashamed. They were the best he could do once, but 
their existence annoys him now' to a degree any one but 
an artist might consider absurd. 
* 

FOR painting in black and white I find it most con- 
venient to make my own colors. I grind up zinc white 
with a muller on a glass slab, mixing it with gum arable 
and glycerine, the latter in just sufficient quantity to 
keep the color from cracking, as it would with gum 
alone. Very little glycerine is necessary. Too much 
prevents the color from drying. You can test it by dry- 
ing a little on a bit of paper. For black I use bone 
black, warmed up with a little Vandyck brown, and 
mixed in the same way, With these colors it is possi- 
ble to obtain a brilliancy and crispness of touch which 
is impossible, in oil, while the objectionable greasy 
gleam which characterizes an oil black and white is 
avoided. 

* 

In drawing in transparent water-colors, make sure of 
your outline first of all. The beauty of a transparent 
water-color lies in the simplicity and certainty with 
which its results are produced. Do not use body color 
on a transparent drawing unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. For whites and half lights scratch the paper with 
a sharp blade. In making body color drawings, do not 
permit your color to pile up too heavy, for it will eventu- 
ally crack and scale off. When it becomes too thick, and 
you wish to paint over it, scrape it off. 

* 
Diderot says : " Nature makes nothing incorrect. If 
an object is ugly, there is a reason for it." This is the 
best reason a student can have for copying nature faith- 
fully. When you come to invent, you can make your 
pictures as beautiful and fanciful as you choose. As 
long as you are studying nature, study her closely, and 
do not try to improve on her. The better you can draw 
what you see, the better able you will be to invent things 
which have no existence, for you can apply to them the 
knowledge you have gained from actual facts. 

* * 
* 

It is" a great mistake to sacrifice one study for an- 
other, to devote yourself to drawing to the exclusion of 
color, or vice-versa. Drawing gives you the form of an 
object, color its life. As soon as you can draw it, then 
try to paint it. But do not begin to paint it before you 
can put its outline on paper, or rest satisfied when you 
know how to draw it, till you have learned to fix its 
color too. 

* * 
* 

The surer you are of what you want to do, the more 

masterly your work will be. Study your subject well 

before you begin to develop it. Learn how to draw be- 



fore you try to paint. Learn how to mix your colors be- 
fore you put them on the canvas. Not till you have done 
all This can you pretend to be an artist. For a prelim- 
inary study in mixing colors, cover a cardboard with 
squares of different colored and shaded silks, satins, 
calicos, papers and the like — the greater the variety the 
better. Then try to reproduce on canvas the whole 
board, in all its. variations of shade and color. . The ex- 
periment will teach you a valuable lesson in harmonies, 
as well as one in the combination of the contents of your 
color tubes. 

* 
In drawing flowers, strive to get every variation of 
form accurate. In painting them, try to obtain their 
general effect, and the form will suggest itself. The 
reason for this is, that a drawing of a flower can only 
give you a scientific reproduction of it, and the more 
correct and minute this is, the better. But in a painting 
you reproduce the living beauty of the flower, and the 
minuter you work the less life your picture will have.; 
for the more labor you put on it the more its spirit will 
give place to your mechanical art. Remember that you 
can never reproduce nature line for line, for you have not 
the substances or pigments she produces her effects 
with. All you can do is to suggest her. If you endeavor 
to do more, your work ceases to be a picture, and be- 
comes a mere diagram. 

* * 
* 

Draw the figure as much as possible the size of life. 
In the best foreign art schools the student is not per- 
mitted to draw or paint from the model on a small scale, w 
The foremost painters of cabinet and miniature pictures 
are among the best draughtsmen on the scale of life. 
Meissonier is a magnificent cartoonist. The suggestion 
of breadth he conveys in his smallest pictures is due to 
his knowledge of what to leave out, gained from his 
large experimental and study work. If you learn to 
draw or paint a head, a hand and a foot the. size of -life, 
you will find yourself able to do the whole body on. the 
same scale with little trouble. ' > 

* * • . ■ 
* 

No line of art is unworthy of study. If you have the 

talent for historical painting, and have to paint fans, 

paint them. The time will come when you will be able 

to paint the pictures you wish, and meanwhile your fans 

will be better than those of the man who has no talent 

beyond the painting of fans. Artist. 



NOW TO MODEL IN CLAY AND WAX, 



V. THE STUDY OF RELIEF. 

One of the best methods I know for developing the 
faculty of drawing is the practice of modelling in bas- 
relief — that is, the reproduction on a flat, clay back- 
ground, of a head or figure in relief, which shall have the 
same effect as the object copied. This is the simplest 
form of modelling, because, as in drawing, only one view 
of the subject is to be considered. But, like all simple 
practices in art, it has serious and important uses. 

There are various kinds of relief, from low, flat to high 
relief, in which the work stands out from its background, 
like a figure' on the round. This last is the best for 
study, either from head or figure, as the highest possible 
relief — the nearest approach to the round — is the most 
true and direct study. But in the practice of modelling 
the only effectual method of achieving a command of the 
art is to begin by working on the round, leaving the cul- 
tivation of relief to follow. Having had experience in 
working on the round, you will have no difficulty in be- 
coming proficient at relief. But in beginning with relief 
you will still have the most serious work of the sculptor 
to conquer when you essay modelling on the round. 

The best way to commence a relief is to draw in rough- 
ly on the clay background, with a modelling tool, the 
outline of a head, observing the size and proportions. 
Then fill in with clay. The outline establishes the size, 
and gives you the boundaries. It remains for you to fill 
the space it encloses with a plastic representation of 
your subject. Your modelling will be governed by the 
same rules as modelling in the round, and is operated in 
the same way. You are, in this case, simply represent- 
ing half your subject instead of all of it. 

This class of relief, as I have said, is a rudimentary 
practice in the sculptor's art. It has its uses, chiefly as 
affording a rapid method of working from nature. For 
the study of the figure it is the" method in use in schools 
the world over. The same rules as govern the making of 



